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pany from voting its 750,000 shares of Southern Pacific stock. With these shares tied up in litigation, the pool managers hoped to be able, at the next annual meeting of Southern Pacific stockholders, to oust Harriman, elect a board of directors of their own, and begin the payment of dividends. Then, when the market value of Southern Pacific shares had largely increased, the pool members would unload their stock upon the public and pocket their profits.1
The history of this scheme, up to the time when litigation began, was briefly given by Mr. Harriman in the following affidavit:
One evening in the autumn of 1901, Mr. Edward Lau-terbach2 called me at my house on the telephone and stated that a friend of his had a matter of importance to communicate to me and he would like me to have an interview with the party at once. To this I assented and during the evening the card of Mr. David Lamar, accompanied by a card of Edward Lauterbach identifying him, was presented to me. I saw Mr. Lamar for about ten or fifteen minutes, during which time he stated that he had friendly relations with Mr. James R. Keene, who had a large holding in Southern Pacific and
1 The members of  the pool succeeded in getting about 240,000 shares of Southern Pacific stock; but there was no evidence that they bought it for permanent investment. They had acquired it for speculative purposes only, and were carrying a large part of it on margins. (See New York Times, April 12, 1914, and Railroads: Finance and Organization, by William Z. Ripley, p. 217.)
2  Mr. Lauterbach was Keene's legal counsel and afterward counsel for the pool.